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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has long appeared to me that the 
important question of miracles, and the 
use to be made of them in proving the 
truth of our religion, has never been 
treated of with the accuracy which it 
requires. The particular question, on 
what principle they are to be accounted 
a cogent evidence of the religion for 
which they are alleged, bias been lately 
recalled very forcibly to my attention, 
and in a manner inclining me to attempt 
a brief discussion of it. What that 
principle is, will, if I do not mistake, be 
made apparent in the following pages, 
the whole argument of which was di: 
gested into its present form, before I 
knew that so able a writer as Dr. Powell 
had expressed an opinion that such an 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

inquiry was wanting to complete the 
argument concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity.* If i am thought to ' treat ac- 
curately of this part of the subject, I 
may pursue in future the whole question 
into its details. Some of those parts of 
it which have been even the most la- 
boured appear to me to have suffered 
much from mis-statement. Farmer's is, 
undoubtedly, the best book on the sub- 
ject, but the opinions entertained by 
that most respectable writer on the diffi- 
cult question of demoniacal possessions, 
must, I think, have warped his usually 
accurate judgment in this connected 
question of miracles. He certainly ar- 
gues as if no miracle whatever can be 
an adequate proof of any divine revela- 
tion, unless we wholly exclude the belief 
that any events inconsistent with the 

♦ Disc. vii. p. 103. 
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course of nature (and by that course he 
means rightly our own experience of it), 
have ever been performed but by the in- 
terposition of God. But, however this 
question may, in point, of fact, be deter- 
minable, whether or no events inconsist- 
ent with the course of nature have ever 
been performed by angels or demons, 
without God's immediate sanction or 
interposition, we assuredly ought not to 
allow the evidence of the gospel mira-^ 
cles to depend in any degree on its so- 
lution. If it be proved (as will be 
proved, I think, incontroyertibly in the 
following pages) that all acts which evi- 
dence a superhuman authority, even 
though it cannot be asserted that that 
authority is always an authority directly 
divine, yet prove of themselves, when not 
rebutted by other evidence, an authority 
at least remotely divine, the christian 
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'Oiiracles^ supposing them truly to evi- 
dence only a superhuman authority, will 
yet be in this case conclusive of the truth 
of the revelationi unless some contrary 
evidence can be adduced, either of the 
same kind or of some other kind, adequate 
to disprove the doctrines which they 
attest. We must for the present suppose 
that there is no such contrary evidence, 
and we may then conclude, that the mi- 
rades of chritianity are a complete proof 
of the truth of our religion altogether in- 
dependently of any opinions we may en- 
tertain, whether or no the Egyptian ma- 
gicians had the assistance of denions in 
their unequal contest with Moses, or 
whether demons may or may not have 
dictated some of the heathen oracles. 
We must not consent that to hold the 
affirmative of these points shall deprive 
Christianity of the evidience of its mira* 
cles. 



ADVEHTISEMENT^ IX 

Of the principle of faith, or of reliance 
on God, that he will not suffer us to be 
betrayed into error from which he has 
afforded us no means of escape, th6 
principle which is considered in the fol- 
lowing pages as the foundation of our 
dependance on the attestation given by 
miracles, I may be permitted, I hope, to 
feel the stronger confidence, because 
nearly twenty years have elapsed since 
I reduced to writing my floating thoughts 
oh this subject, and I have never seen 
reason to alter or modify the conviction 
which then forced itself on my mind. 
I then felt myself a little doubtful of the 
predse answer which ought to be given 
to the erroneous assertion, that the being 
of a God is a doctrine necessarily as^ 
sumed before we can enter into any 
evidence of a revelation, an assertion 
which is sometimes thought to be im* 
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[died in that passage of thie epistle to the 
Hebrews (ch. xi. v. 6,), " He that Cometh 
to God must fodieve Uiat he is." 

But to this I answer, that in the evU 
dence of revelation we assume nothing 
absolutely with regard to the being of 
God; nor indeed with regard to any 
of the divine attributes, except the pro* 
position, not an absolute^ but a con'* 
tingent one, that, if we prove, we may 
rely on his authority. Suppose that we 
aigue for the being of God with an 
atheist, and that we argue with him 
not on the principles of what is com* 
monly called natural religion, but on 
the more specific ground of revelation* 
We set before him in the words of 
scripture the explicit declarations of 
God's being and attributes. Suppose 
we prove that this scripture originates 
from some unequivocally superhuman au* 
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thoritj ; suppose we prove also that our 
reliance must be the same on a supposed 
superhuman, and a supposed divine au* 
thority. Surely, in this case, we do not 
assume what we prove. Did we assume 
k, revelation would be valueless on its 
first great point, that of the existence of 
God, and no one could, on that point, look 
to it for information. But still, though 
we prove these premisses^the atheist may 
object, and this is now the only objectioa 
remaining for him, that we assume (not 
God's being, which we suppose provedf 
but only) a reliance on the authority ov 
evidence on which we prove it, or that we 
are not deceived by that authority, or that 
evidence. And this I allow : we do make 
this assumption ; but then we do not as* 
sume any thing else : and this assumption 
is not the assumption that God exists.; 
but only the assumption that, if proved 
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to emsty he must be too good, or too 
just, or at all events too much the 
lover of truth, to render it possible that, 
we can be deceived by Him. . 

A little repetition may, . I trust, be 
here permissible. The absolute propo- 
sition that 6od*s word is made known 
to us cannot but include the aflSrmation 
that he exists: but then we do not 
assume, but prove, that proposition. It 
is a part of the evidence of the revela- 
tion itself that certain doctrines have 
been communicated to us in a way which 
vouches the authority of some super* 
human being. That being is either God, 
or is authorized by him; or call it fate, or 
anything else (though ^fate declaring 
the existence of God can be nothing 
else than a divine effatuni) ; the facts, 
which are proved, prove the authority of 
that beingi or of that principle, if we 
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choose to call it a principle. What is 
assumed is equally in all cases this,4hat, 
supposing f or proving^ the existence and 
agency of that being or principle, we 
must rely on the word of that being or 
principle. And this is the same, and in 
the case of a revelation which teaches the 
existence and attributes of God, leads 
exactly to the same conclusions, whether 
we say more briefly that we trust in a re- 
velation because we assume that God will 
not deceive us ; or whether we express 
ourselves in a more encumbered form of 
words, by saying that it is impossible for 
us not to rely on what we may be taught 
on superhuman authority, unless it be dis- 
proved by contrary evidence. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that we 
make in natural religion precisely the 
same assumption as in revealed. If God*s 
word could deceive us, so might his 
works. Thus we ultimately repose the 

b 
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credit f)f revealed on the very same 
foundation with that of matural religion. 
That foundation is^ in ^1 case^^ faitk, 
trust in God, l)elief, confidence in Him. 
This oondusion we ican in no way 
evade. Aiid thus we are conducted to 
precisely the same piinciple in the gene^ 
ral inquiry into tlie foundation of our 
assent to the truth of our own (or it 
jfiight be said of any) religion, in whaU 
ever way we suppose its truth to be 
proved^ which will be shown also in the 
following pages to lie the Qltirnate/oun- 
dation of the dependance which we place 
on the paiticular evideoace which is af- 
forded by miracles. That this analogy, 
if accurate, or in poivt^ completes the 
assurance with M'hich %ve rely on that 
liFindiple, in e*oerjf case in which we are 
thus led to apply it, do person conversant 
. in the writings of Butler can for a mo- 
meM hesitate to perceive. 
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OV THE USB OF MIRACLES IN PROVING THE 
TRUTH OF A REVELATION. 

Sect. 1.— Of the particular intention of the pre- 
sent inquiry. 

The chief reason why an inquiry 
concerning miracles can, in a religious 
view, be useful or necessary^ is, that they 
are produced as vouchers of a divine 
revelation. iThe general end of all 
treatises on the subject is to show 
that the miracles recorded in Scrip* 
ture are wholly unexceptionable vouch- 
ers to this effect. It may at first 
appear, perhaps, the easiest way to that 
end, to define with precision the character 
of those miracles, or, in other words, to 
look attentively into the accounts we 
have of them, and to ascertain in what 
respects they differ from the course of 
nature, or firom our common experience. 
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2 ESSAY ON 

We may then prove that the difference 
so observed is a sufficient evidence of the 
truth of that religion which the miracles 
are brought to attest. And this process 
seems to be correct and natural. 

I apprehend^ however, that it will be 
on the whole a better process, if, instead 
of thus defining in the first place the nar 
ture and character of th^ Smpture mira- 
cles, we endeavour to ascertain on 
general principles what sort of voucher 
is necessary to substantiate any diving 
revelation. We shall then be prepared 
to make it a subsequent inquiry, whether 
the miracles recorded in Scripture really 
constitute such a voucher or no. The 
reason why I apprehend this process to 
be a better one than that of defining in 
the first place the Scripture miragles, is 
because, for any thing we can yet knowt 
ta the contrary, there may be wxed vp 
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in the Scripture miracles something 
more than, or something extraneous to, 
the mere evidence of the truth of that 
revelation which they are brought to 
vouch. And though their being more 
than,, or iii some respects other than 
that evidence, cannot invalidate any 
satisfactory proof that they do actually 
amount to that evidence, yet we may 
easily confuse our own perceptions of 
what that evidence truly is ; if we intro- , 
duce elements which are either unneces- 
sary or irrelevant among the principles 
on which we profess to reason. 

Fpr example ; — ^if God alone can be 
the direct author of any act which may 
prove a divine revelation, we must of 
necessity make evident his direct agency. 
We shall otherwise fail in our proof. To 
produce an event which, though it may 
indicate a superhuman, yet does not 

B 2 



4 ESSAY ON 

indicate a directly divine authority, can- 
noty in this case, bear out our conclusion. 
But, on the other hand, if the event itself 
(even without entering into any inquiry 
whether it indicate directly a strictly 
divine, or only a superhuman agent), 
may still afford evidence both that the 
revelation is true, and that it must re- 
pose ultimately on the authority of God, 
in this case the assumption that it comes 
Mrectly from him, may introduce into 
our proof a needless incumbrance ; and 
by causing us to require more or greater 
proof than we are by the nature of the 
case entitled to, may even prevent us 
from reaching a just conclusion.* 

* By the word direct^ as it is used in the above 
paragraph, I mean the same which I should mean 
by special or particular. Those who assert the 
direct agency of God in any, or in every miracle, 
do not mean to exclude the instrumentaUty either 
of man, or of superhuman agents^ but what they 
mean is, ,that though we concede to such agents 
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I am, indeed, persuaded, that the ar- 
gument from miracles is in itself so 
exceedingly strong ; — the proof of at 
least a divine authority in such events as 
raising the dead, or restoring sight to t}ie 
blind, strikes so evidently on every plain 
understanding, that great inaccuracies 
may be committed in the enunciation of 
it, without much affecting its popular 
influence. But though this be so, and 
though much error in the process may 
still leave in the conclusion a real valid- 
ity, it is highly desirable to avoid all 
error, if possible* What then is the true 

that they eace intrusted with some powers of their 
own, or have ^ field prescribed them in which 
they can operate of themselves ; yet that mira' 
desy such miracles at least as are necessary to 
substantiate a divine revelation, are out of that 
field ; or are beyond the powers of any subordi- 
nate being or beings, and must be proved to indi- 
cate either God's direct act, or a direct or par- 
ticular commission from him. 
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and accurate principle on which the 
miracles of Scripture may be justly 
alleged to sustain the truth of the reli- 
gion which they attest? 

To ascertain this point, I shall, as has 
already been intimated, proceed to inquire 
what sanction is necessary to substantiate 
a claim of divine revelation. This will be 
proved to be any act which may serve 
to evidence an unequivocally superhuman 
authority. It will be further proved also 
that this sanction must be conclusive^ 
unless it should happen that the doctrine 
for which it is alleged may be disproved 
by contrary evidence. 

This is the principle on which we 
allege the Scripture miracles to sustain 
the truth of Christianity; and, this 
being proved, we reduce the question 
concerning miracles, so far as they are 
alleged in proving the truth of revela- 
tion, to the proof of their indicating a 
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stiperhuman authority, coupled with the 
condition that the doctrines which they 
attest cannot be disproved by contrary 
evidence. We may, however, observe, 
that in a complete treatise on the sub- 
ject, it would become a very considerable 
point for inquiry, whether the Scripture 
miracles, over and above that sanction 
which they give to thetruth of ourreligion, 
maynot be impressed also with some addi- 
tional traces of the divine wisdom and 
providence. For though that sanction, 
which proves the truth of our religion, 
be all that is necessary, and, perhaps, all 
that is possible, to be produced in the 
Scripture miracles, by way of sanction, 
yet the truth once proved, we may be 
assured that all characters which God 
may have associated ' with the sanction 
he has given of it, are not given for no- 
thing, but are given for our instructioii 
and benefit, and must be taken by us, if 
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not arparts of the eoidence, yet as parts 
of the re'velation itself, which we cannot 
piously or safely neglect. 

Sect. 2. — Of the proper meaning of the word 
Revelation^ and of the methods by which a 
revelation mai/ be communicated ; i. e. either 
by an immediate exertion of some superhuman 

. authority, or by the mediation of human test!'* 
mony. 

Theproposedinquiryisinto thesanction 
which is necessary to substantiate a claim 
of divine revelation; and this will be 
found to be at least some act which may 
serve to indicate the agent's, or teacher's, 
superhuman authority. 

But it will be proper to begin with 
defining the word Revelation, and with 
enumerating the methods by which a 
revelation may be communicated. We 
must define the word, because nothing 
can be substantiated till we clearly know 
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what it is : we must enumerate the me- 
thods by which it may be communicated; 
because the fidelity of the method em- 
ployed for that purpose must be a part of 
the sanction of the revelation itself. But 
if the method must be a part of the sanc- 
tion, we cannot know wholly what sanc- 
tion to look for, till we shall have enume- 
rated all methods of communication 
which, to our human comprehensions, 
can be devised. I shall distribute these 
methods under a few simple heads, 
which, without Umiting any powers of 
illumination which either the Deity, or 
any inferior intelligence, maybe supposed 
to exercise on man's understanding (and 
what God can do ought never to be 
made a question), may conduct us to an 
accurate view of the subject. 

Here then, in the first place, what do 
we mean by a revelation ? J answer, that 

b5 
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we mean '* sosoe communk^tion of 
knowledge whkh^ though it may concur 
with knowledge otherwise ccdlected either 
from the observation of, or from reason- 
ing on, those events which take place in 
the course of common experience, yet 
must originate from some different 
source.'* Knowledge acquired in the 
course of common experience is not 
revealedy but is gained by common obser- 
vation, or else by reasoning on that 
observation, and its results. And the 
knowledge so gained is in contrast with 
what is revealed, and is commonly spoken 
of as gained by natural reason. All 
knowledge is, no doubt, in. some sens9, 
so gained : — we must exert the ordinary 
reasoning powers of the human, mind to 
perceive and appreciate the meaning and 
evidence of a revelation; but in this 
sense there is no contrast between, them. 
To express the contrast^ the expression 
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•* fiatutal teason *' appears to me whollj^ 
unexceptionable ; at least, if it be remem- 
bered that we do not mean to assert any 
thing of what niay be the inherent powers 
of the human mind, abstracting all divine 
illumination ; but that we speak only of 
those powers Which it possesses under 
the circumstances in which we observe it 
to exist. We inquire not at all how 
those powers are acquired, but merely 
what is their extent and their limits^ or 
what we can know without any othei^ 
inforniation than that derived to lis in 
the course of common experience ; that 
is, the experience of what we witness' 
ourselves, or the similar experienced 
Which are recordied of others. And by 
similar, I mean events reducible to the 
same laws which we may be able to 
vefrify by our own observation. 

This seems the difference between the 
meaning of a revelation, and the mean- 
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ing which is to be affixed to natural 
reason, when reason and revelation are 
contrasted with each other ; and this is 
the sense in which I shall use these 
expressions. For example, it is plain 
that God's existence and power, being 
necessary inferences from what we see in 
the creation, are doctrines deducible 
from natural reason. But if God, or 
any inferior intelligence, whose visible 
interference in the affairs of mankind is 
certainly not within our common expe- 
rience, should suddenly put on a visible 
form, and declare any doctrine previously 
hidden from us ; this would be, in the 
fullest sense, a doctrine revealed. But 
neither is it material that it should have 
been wholly hidden beforehand. Sup- 
pose that it is the doctrine of a future state 
which he teaches, — the doctrine ^o taught 
would be a revealed doctrine, whether or 
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no we possess other evidence of its truth. 
If we have no other, it may be a doctrine 
newly presented to us, or newly presented 
on credible evidence : if, on the contrary, 
we hnve other evidence for it, it may 
only be an old doctrine confirmed ; but 
the new information communicated in 
the one case, and the confirmation of the 
old doctrine in the other case, are, on the 
supposition made, equally revelations^ 
and, as such, are in contrast with all 
knowledge that may be acquired by the 
exercise of what I have called natural 
reason. Whether every revelation which 
has this character must be credible; or 
what evidence of its credibility may be 
required, are questions which will come 
for future consideration. 

Let us suppose then that a revelation 
is intended ; — that is, a revelation either 
of some knowledge, or of some evidence, 
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which is inaccessible to itian's natural 
reason. We have next to inquire, by 
what methods it maj be communicated* 
These methods are, no doubt, very 
various. But for the purposes of the 
present inquiry, they may all be divided 
into two classes. In the one, the reve- 
lation is communicated to us immediately 
by some authority, which is, or is sup- 
posed to be, superhuman. In the other^ 
it is communicated by the mediation of 
man. An example of the first class h 
the story reported of Constantine, that he 
and his whole army beheld a cross in the 
sky with the annexed inscription, ** By 
this conquer."* Another example is 
that remarkable fact which took place 
when our Saviour was baptized. " A 
voice was heard from heaven, satyifig, 

* Lardner's Works, vol. Hi. p» 150. 
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* This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.'" 
Both these cases, however disparate in 
point of evidence, are yet, admitting for 
the present both relations, clear cases of 
manifest revelation ; or were we ourselves 
id see written in the clouds, in the En- 
glish language, a declaration that the 
christian religion is true, we could not 
but take this as a revelation of its truth. 
And it would be the same case, if any 
superhuman form, such, for example, as 
the forms of angels are ordinarily repre- 
sented by painters, were to appear on 
earth, and to teach us any thing new, or 
authenticate any thing which we may 
already know. These are some of the 
conceivable methods of making a revela- 
tion ; and many other particular methods 
might doubtless be imagined, in which, 
as in these, the revelation may be com- 
municated to us immediately by some 
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authority which is, or is supposed to be, 
superhuman. 

But there may be other methods also 
of communication besides these. We 
may be taught a revelation, not imme- 
diately from heaven, or by the voice of a 
superhuman being, but derivatively 
through our parents or teachers. We 
may also find records which give a writ* 
ten account of it In cases of this kind, 
the immediate vehicle of the revelation, 
at least as the revelation is communicated 
to us, is of the same species with those 
vehicles of information which apprise us 
of common events. But the information 
communicated must still be some know- 
ledge or doctrine which is beyond the 
scope of natural reason ; for otherwise 
there is no revelation at all. It is, more- 
over, to be observed, that the whole 
purport of the revelation, which is 
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aflSrmed, or which is supposed, to have 
taken place, may be conveyed in this last 
way with as much distinctness and par- 
ticularity, as if we had seen it written, 
not in a book, but in the sky, or heard 
the voice not of a parent or teacher, but 
of some celestial or superhuman visitant. 
The only important difference which 
subsists between these two methods of 
communication is a difference in point of 
evidence, not of knowledge. According 
to the first method, some superhuman 
being is to us the immediate vehicle of 
the information ; according to the second 
method, we only hear or read of it } but^ 
admitting in both cases the truth of the 
evidence, the knowledge revealed tnay be 
the same in both. 
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Sect. S.^^Of the requisite voucher of human 
testimony to a revelation, and that every 
exertion of superhuman jpotuer confers on the 
agent superhuman authority. 

It having been thus shown what a 
revelation is, and what the methods by 
which it may possibly be communicated, 
we have next to inquire what voucher 
we can have of the truth of the commu- 
nication made to us. It has been ob- 
served above that there may be two 
methods of communication; the one, when 
the revelation is communicated imme* 
diately by some authority which is, or is 
supposed to be, superhuman ; the other, 
when it is communicated by the media-* 
tion of man. 

Of the credit which, in the first of 
these cases, is properly due to superhu- 
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man authority, a better place will be 
found to speak hereafter.* 

Of the credit due in the second case ; 
namely, the case of man's mediation ; it 
is to be remarked that there are three 
methods supppsable in which man may 
become the medium of communica- 
tion. 

1. According to the first method^ he 
may teach doctrines, or may relate a 
history, or may produce records, which 
of themselves declare the intelligence to 
be communicated^ and which are of such 
a nature that they could not be counter- 
feited. 

2. He may teach, or relate, on his own 
credit, and without appealing to any 
other credential, the doctrine, or the 

* See Sect. ^. 
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history, or the message which he com« 
municates; or, 

3. He may allege, or profess to allege, 
some credential which shaU confer on his 
human testimony the credit of a super- 
human authority,r— the same authority 
which, in the first of these cases, was 
declared in the doctrines, or the history, 
or the records, produced. 

Of these cases, I shall treat in their 
order, 

1. The first ranks properly as one of 
those cases, in which the communication 
is not made through man, but by some 
immediately superhuman authority. A 
letter that cannot be counterfeited, or 
the tables of a law, if impressed unequi- 
vocally with characters which man could 
not have inscribed, are to be considered 
by us in precisely the same light in which 
we should regard a sentence written in 
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the clouds, or a doctrine communicated 
to us by the mouth of an angel. And 
this is the case of what is ordinarily 
called the internal evidence of any reli- 
gion. This evidence is found in books, 
or at least in traditions, transmitted 
through men, and in human languages : 
but the very meaning of the words, 
" The internal evidence," as applied to 
the evidence of the truth of religion, is, 
that there is something contained in the 
religion so set before us, which, under 
all circumstances, man could not have 
devised. Granting therefore, or proving, 
the internal evidence, the superhuman 
authority is proved or granted together 
with it. There is neither doubt nor difB- 
culty in this conclusion from the pre- 
misses : although the establishment of the 
premisses themselves, the proof of the ne- 
gative, that what man has transmitted to ! 
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US could not possibly have been invented 
by man, must naturally be expected to 
be a matter of difficulty. 

The truth of this statement may per- 
haps be made even more obvious, if we 
refer to the analogous case among com- 
munications which are seen to take place 
between man and man, and which are 
not made directly from the one to the 
other, but through some medium or mes^ 
senger. . 

Let it be supposed then that some 
European sovereign transmits a message 
to China or to Japan. He must of 
course send it by some messenger. That 
messenger may be made the bearer of 
dispatches, which convey of themselves 
the message intended; and that this 
may be a trustworthy method of com- 
munication is a point too plain to require 
proof or illustration. 
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But it is proper to remark that the 
basis of the credit, which we give in this 
case to the authority of the dispatches^ 
is the proof, or the assumption, that only 
the sovereign power of the country from 
which they purport to have been re- 
ceived, couldy by possibility, have penned 
or dispatched them. And though there 
does exist in this case some medium 
(not the messenger^ but the dispatches 
themselves being indeed that medium), 
between the person from whom the mes- 
sage originates, and the person or pei> 
sons to whom it is conveyed, yet the cor- 
rectness of that medium being once 
proved, the dispatches being once veri- 
fied, we have no less an evidence than 
we should have in hearing the voice of 
the original author liimself. or in actually 
seeing him write what we read. So also 
in the analogous case of a revelation : — 
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if we have documents which man could 
not have invented, they cannot but have 
the same superhuman authority, which 
is possessed by an authority immediately 
superhuman, by a voice from heaven, or 
a doctrine written in the clouds. A 
transmission by such documents is scarce- 
ly less simple than the transmission of 
meaning from the mind to the voice of 
a man who speaks to us, or to the letter 
which we actually see him write : — and 
this, in common apprehension, is no 
transmission at all, but only one simple 
and undivided act. This, too, as was 
said, supposing the negative proved, that 
the religion could not have been invented 
by man, is the actual case of the internal 
evidence of christiaijity. 

2. But now for the second case, in 
which the teacher alleges, on his own 
personal credit, and without appealing to 
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any other credential/ the doctrine, or the 
history, or the message which he com- 
municates. I must observe of this case, 
that, however suspicious at first sight, 
it is not certain that even a message so 
delivered must be of necessity false or 
incredible. If a European, or if a Chi- 
nese^ were to go to Pekin, and were to 
state that he had come from London, 
and had there been intrusted by tlie 
king of England with some commission, 
suppose a commission of vital moment 
to China, and even to the whole race of 
mankind ; such a person, so coming ap- 
parently without any letters of credence, 
or without any other specific authority, 
would doubtless possess but small daim 
to attention, and we should hardly ac- 
count it an act of precipitation to reject 
at once his whole story as fabulous. But 
still ; if this person were clearly seen to 
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be diiisiiitecested ; if his message^ on the 
sii{)(>08ition of its being true^ should 
poBsess the real importance he daioMd 
for it; — ^if be should persist in it^ in 
defiance of terror and parsecaition, and 
finallj die a martyr to its tndrh : — aho^ 
all, if not one person singij, bat many 
persons in the same circumatances, were 
so to act ; — tins evideaice, bowerer we 
Hught be surprised that in such a case^ 
where some particular crediential might 
without doubt have been easily aflfiardcd* 
yet none was produced, and although 
the absence of $ueh credential might stiU 
be supposed to fling over the story a deep 
shade of doubt, would yet be evidence of 
no common sort;— would be a sort of 
supplementary foundation, which might 
come in to supply the apparent defect of 
the messenger's original title to beUe£ 
Or, to take tto example of a.profe$siBd 



teacher of jSot^rah, or it miay ^en be 
sftid, of a professed teacher of re^gjioa« 
It is known that the greatiest of the 
heathei!! philosophers did obscupely assevt 
a secret communication with some divine 
instrtidtoF, meaning only, perhaps, that 
he believed hitnself to hliv6 iodiiibed 
more fully than his contemporaries, or 
than many otbar less patient inquirers, 
the s^rit or import of those divine or 
superhuman influeiices on the human 
mind, of which he may haVe supposed 
the lessons Of truth and prudence to be 
the proper and natural emanation or 
fruit. But suppose bim^tphave asiserted,^ 
in the most expUcit maimer, that he- 
possessed a particular suparbuman &u«« 
thority for the moral dec^nes or pvt^ 
cepts which he taught. Who will affirm 
that to sfUich a nian a dii^ine comaninican' 
tion camiot be made withput sbme sped^ 

c 2 
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fic proof of its credibility, which he may' 
be able to allege or exhibit to others ? 
Or who will say, even^ that if the act of 
the communication, instead of being in- 
volved in mere mental working, and the 
unseen influences of a divine spirit on 
the mind, had been vouched by circum- 
stances in which he could not have been 
deceived,*-who will say that even the 
single testimony of a Socrates might not 
in such a case have had some credit at- 
tached to it ? 

Of these two cases, therefore, we are 
entitled ^ clearly to pronounce that the 
method of communication proves itself 
in the first case, and that the communi- 
cation in the second case may not be 
wholly incredible. 

I now come therefore to the third and 
last case enumerated, in which the 
teacher alleges, or must profess to 
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allege, some credential which shall con- 
fer on his human testimony the credit of 
a superhuman authority, — ^the same au- 
thority which, in the first case proposed, 
was said to- be declared of itself, in the 
doctrines, or the history, or the records 
produced. This case includes nearly the 
whole question of miracles. Which (with 
the exception of that great miracle of 
the internal evidence commonly ac- 
counted a separate field of inquiry) are 
not alleged as teaching any thing of 
themselves,* but only as authenticating 
a teacher's commission ;— -and which are 
also alleged as a voucher wholly dis- 
tinct from any moral evidence of the 
' teacher^s sincerity, f Of what nature 

* Which was the case ranked as Head 1, p. 
90. 

t Which was the case ranked as Head 3, p. 
24. 
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then must that voucl^r be ? Here it is 
plain that if mao communicate any thing 
vhidi purports to be 4eriTed eitber di- 
rectly or remotely from some superhu* 
man authority (and this must always be 
the purport of a revelaticHi), he can yooch 
it only by the two methods now exduded, 
cxr else by prododng some credential 
with which he himself has been imme-* 
diately furnished by that authority^ or 
by producing evidence that such creden- 
tial %vas furnished to the persoq or per«« 
3ons from whom he derives his authority. 
Supposing it furnished, it is a superhui-. 
man authority furrashed to testimony 
propeiiy human. Fch* though the credit 
of the teacher is supposed to be vouched 
by an immediately superhuman authority, 
as on the supposition that a voice were 
heard frpm heaven depl^ing^ •* This is 
God's messenger, hear ye him,'* yet since 
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this voice teaches nothing of itself be- 
yond the mere authority of the messen- 
geVf it is properly his human affirmation 
or testimony, though in this case vouched 
beyond the suspicion of errw, on the 
fidelity of which we have to depend. In 
the case, moreover, of a revelation de*: 
rived to u& not through one teacher, but 
through asuccession of teachers, the entire- 
voucher of it, of which the production 
may be required, must indude nearly 
the whole proof whicfh may be necessary 
of the accurate tieduction of the whole 
doctrine from its first source. For ex- 
ample, to vouch the superhuman autho- 
rity of the religion now taught in the 
nineteenth century under the denomina- 
tion of the christian religion, it is neces- 
sary not only to show that Christ taught 
in Palestine a religion which claimed a 
superhuman authority ; but also to prove 
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by some unimpeachable deduction that 
our Christianity is the same with his. 
It is necessary to show also that the 
truth of the Scripture history is supported 
by at least adequate testimony. And 
thus to vouch wholly the truth of the 
affirmation that a doctrine is authenti- 
cated by superhuman authority, we may 
be compelled to engage in very compli- 
cated inquiries ; as, for example^ we 
may in our own case be compelled to go 
through the bulkier part of the whole 
evidence of Christianity. But in the 
question before us, we assume as the re* 
suit of these precedent inquiries^ that the 
doctrine asserted has been deduced accu- 
rately from its source, and that the his- 
torical facts have been correctly reported 
to us. We go up at once therefore to 
the original teacher, — we suppose him 
present^ and we suppose him to affirm 
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that for what he teaches he has super- 
human authority. What voucher of his 
really having it^ can he give ? If he can 
give any which cannot be discredited, 
this case will differ from the first men- 
tioned case (that in which the doctrines^ 
or the history^ or the records, were sup- 
posed of themselves to declare the intel- 
ligence and to be of such a nature that 
they could not be counterfeited),* only 
inasmuch as a letter of credit, authoriz- 
ing the bearer to propound his sovereign's 
message, differs from a letter containing 
the message itself. And the difference 
which in these two cases exists in the 
evidence of the authenticity of the mes- 
sage communicated, is that in the case 
of a letter which cannot be forged, and 
of a written communication of which the 

* See Head 1, p. 20. 
C5 
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q^ffwinf is ^tw, we escftpe «U risk of 
Ibdng betrayed into errjBfl', by either the 
f^rror or the fraii4 pf the ^esseager* 
!But if ^rror or fmud on the part of the 
inesseqger be by aqy fsautiops sufficiently 
pxeliided^ a letter* which tells ,u8 that 
the bearer hn^ full authority to ei^plaio 
the writer's will or intentk>fi, gives to 
Ihat be^er preci^ly th^ 9a,im authority 
which is due to the letter itself. And sq 
also in the sirnilar case of ^ revelation. If 
the teacher produce a superhuman au-* 
thority requiring of us to give credit to 
wh^t he says, what he says is vqucb^ 
by superhun^an authority. But no aq<f 
thority can of a certainty be superhuinap, 
which |t can be supposed posmbk for 
man to givf. Th^t which isi impossible 
to be giveq by maq iqust oome of qepes* 
sity from a superhuman power. And 
thus the credit is given in all cases on 
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the same principle that the message 
could not have been invented ; or that 
the credential could not be fabricated^ 
It must also be a oredential of which 
there can be no ground to suspect that 
it niay be perverted to a different pur« 
pose from that for which it was given. 
We ask again, therefore, ^hat that ere* 
dential is, a credential which is to 
prove from superhuman authority that 
we may depend on the word of a teacher 
or messenger? It is altogether plain 
that this credential must be some act 
which proves at the least a superhamaa 
power, it being in all cases a necessary 
part q£ every voucher from siqierhuman 
authority that it could not have origin 
nated merely with man. What these 
acts are would be a m»tarial inquiry in 
any treatise which rmght attempt a dis^ 
cossion of the intire subject of miracles. 
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For the present, supposing the real 
exertion of some superhuman power^. it 
is still to be shown whether every ex- 
ertion of it confers unequivocally a su- 
perhuman authority on the doctrines 
taught by the person exerting it, or by 
the person whose mission it is brought 
to attest, and, if on some doctrines, 
whether necessarily on all. That in such 
cases some exertions of power vouch the 
authority of the person who performs 
them is not obscure. A letter of credit 
which states that the ambassador is au- 
thorized to propound the terms of a 
treaty ; a voice admitted to be without 
doubt from heaven ;— cannot but prove 
the asserted authority. 

But how stands the case, when the 
act of power declares nothing expressly, 
except, of course, the mere power which 
it exhibits. Does a teacher's possession 
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of superhuman power confer of itself a 
superhuman authority, on his doctrin€f 
or testimony ? What copula is there be- 
tween his power and his trustworthiness, 
where his trustworthiness is not express- 
ly declared ? Granting it to be an act 
of superhuman power to raise the dead, 
or to restore sight to the blind, how do 
these acts give a superhuman authority 
to any commission which the agent may 
assert ; or how does the performance of 
these acts at one time give a sanction to 
the truth of those doctrines which he 
may affirm at another time ? 

To these questions, we may, I believe, 
on the whole safely answer that the un- 
disputed possession of superhuman power, 
though only occasionally, or even rarely 
exercised, does confer on all the doc- 
trines of the man who exercises it an 
unequivocally superhuman authority. 
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For a man undoubtedly we must sup» 
pofc that being to be, a man invested 
withy or whose acts are attested by, some 
superhuman powen If we suppose the 
agent himself to be superhuman^ we can* 
not think of questioning his superhuman 
authonty. Superhuman power then, is 
of itself an evidence of superhuman autho- 
rity. And it amounts to that evidence, be* 
cause, proving, as it does, acommunication 
with some superhumanexistence, it proves 
a communication with a being competent, 
or of whom we cannot suspect any incom- 
petency, to give the authority claimed. 

How far, and under what circum- 
stances, this certain evidence of a com* 
munication with such a being is to be 
accounted conclusive either of the fide- 
lity of the messenger, or of the absolute 
truth of the doctritle which he affirms^ ia 
a point which must be reserved to the 
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foUowiog section ; but that it is wholly 
ciMQclusive of ^me authonty in the mes* 
seigeF) an authority of that kind which 
he claims, may be made apparent on the 
least consideration. A man who exhi^ 
bits to us an intimate knowtedge of any 
science is always authority to us on every 
subject of which we suppose that it is^ 
or probably may be, within the range of 
the same science.^ A man who proves 
to us a very intimate communication 
with our absent sovereign, or other dis- 
tant superior, has an evident authority 
for what he teaches us as being his will : 
and that authority, though not more evi^ 
dent, is the more weighty, if we cannot 
conceive any possible reason why that 
superior should have had with our teacher 
any intercourse or communication what-r 
ever, except for the purpose of autboriz* 
ing him so to teach : and still more also^ 
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if the authority emanates from a being 
whom we can suspect of no fallibility 
in the choice he makes of the person 
whom he employs. And it may be af- 
firmed with confidence that, under such 
favourable circumstances, the proof of 
the communication confers of itself an 
authority which it is impossible to resist. 

But to examine more particularly some 
of the analogous cases in which proofs 
adduced of communication from man to 
man may be accounted authority for a 
message or doctrine. 

Take then as the first case, the former 
case of the ambassador, but of an ambas* 
sador not having, as in modern diplo- 
macy, written credentials of the autho- 
rity reposed in him; but producing a 
signet, or other incontrovertible token of 
his either possessing, or having at some 
time possessed, his sovereign's confidence. 
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Now I say that this signet, if we know 
it to be genuine, and if we know that it 
could not be stolen, gives authority to 
every dictum of the ambassador, con- 
cerning which we cannot reasonably 
deny, but that what he says may be with- 
in his commission. And, even though 
there be a doubt whether he exceed his 
commission in any particular instance, 
or even a certainty that he does exceed 
it, this impairs not nor alters the autho- 
rity of the sanction under which he pro- 
fesses to claim : — ^the doubt is only whe- 
ther that sanction be confided to a trust- 
worthy person or not. And it is to be 
remarked that the reason why this signet 
or token is a sufficient evidence of the 
authority claimed is not that there exists 
any previous understanding, or any sort of 
compact, or concert, that such a token 
shall be accounted evidence of such au- 
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thority; but that such a token consti- 
tutes of itself such evidence, although 
the person to whom the communication 
is made possesses no knowledge of the 
sovereign from whom it originates, ex- 
cept the knowledge of his existence and 
power, or rather knows only that the 
token itself bears evidence of some power 
which is fully competent, or which can- 
not be suspected of any incompetency, 
to send or authenticate the person pro- 
ducijng it. If a man comes to us, and 
details circumstances which, to our know- 
ledge, prove him to have enjoyed the 
confidence of our friend, the power 
which he evidences in the mere giving 
of that detail, is of itself evidence, and 
may be irresistible evidence, of his au- 
thority to deliver some confidential mes- 
sage. And this, abstracting from all 
specific evidence of the trustworthiness 
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of the person employed. The power 
evidenced by producing the tc&en proves, 
under all circumstances, the anthority. 
And power superhuman proves super- 
human authority; that is, it proves an 
act or habit of communication with 
some superhuman being, whose power 
to give the authority in question we 
cannot reasonably deny. Whether this 
authority can ever deceive us, is a point, 
as has been said, for future consideration. 
It is enough to state here that no expe- 
rience of human deception, which makes 
us hesitate in some cases to give implicit 
credit even to a person whose coihmis^- 
sion is ineontrovertibly vouched, can ap- 
ply to cases of superhuman authority. 
And that the power does in such cases 
prove the authority, is the very assump* 
tion which is involved in our Saviour's 
argument, that the works which he did 
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bore witness to his mission. For, sup- 
pose a Pharisee to have objected to this 
argument. *^ But how do we know that 
you a mere man " (for mere man in this 
case the Pharisee must consider him), 
^^ a man intrusted indeed with some su- 
perhuman powers, are intrusted also 
with the power or the authority to com- 
municate a revelation from God ? The 
possession of the one power does not 
clearly imply the other : we say not that 
the one exceeds the other, but we re« 
quire evidience that you arp intrusted 
with both:" to this objection our Sa- 
viour must have replied, if indeed he had 
condescended to notice it : " ^That evi- 
dence you may find in my own affirma- 
tion : my power proves to you my com- 
munication with God, and on the credit 
of my proving a communication on one 
point, you may reasonably believe my 
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affirmation of it in another." And to 
this it might be added that the au- 
thority so affirmed was an authority 
of the utmost concernment to man, and 
of a nature which, for any thing we 
know, it might be unfit to communicate 
any otherwise than by requiring of us 
to repose our belief of it on the affirma- 
tion made by our Saviour— or if it be 
not altogether a captious objection, one 
reason why we are left to ourselves for 
the answer to it, (as in many like cases 
we are left to ourselves for the supply of 
the assumptions in the scriptural argu* 
ments) may be that our Saviour claimed 
not merely a derived authority, but an 
authority personally and strictly his own. 
But it is here objected that though su* 
perhuman power be, under some circum- 
stances, allowed to be evidence of super- 
human authority, yet it is not so in all 
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circumstances : and that to be able safdy 
to alle^ that power in evidence of doc-* 
trines which claim to be delivered on 
that authority^ we must be able to pro- 
duce some unequivocal copula between 
the act of power exerted, and the decla- 
ration of the doctrine affirmed : and that 
this copula must be something more 
direct than that the same person who 
exerts the power should also be the per- 
son by whom the doctrine is affirmed 
And there are two sudi copulas usually 
required : the one that the act of power 
be appeded to as the sanction or evi* 
dence of the doctrine affirmed: the 
other that the doctrine be declared first) 
and the power confirmatory of it evi-' 
denced afterwards. That the power 
must be appealed to, is for this reason 
contended ; that if we grant, what it is 
impossible to deny, that a man intrusted 



with superhuman powers may still retain 
some agency of his own, we cannot 
know, except from his own declaration^ 
(unless, indeed, his doctrines have an in- 
ternal evidence, which is not here the 
matter in question,) we cannot else 
J$:now what doctrines he delivers on the 
credit of his superhuman authority, and 
what he delivers as his own opinion or 
sentiment. But a declaration that any 
doctrine is delivered in virtue of any 
superhuman authority, it being at the 
same time alleged that that authority is 
proved by some act of superhuman 
power, is aa evident appeal to that act 
of power as the evidence of the autho^ 
rity claimed. To this objection, there- 
fore, it may be very briefly replied that 
the act of power is, in fact, dways ap- 
pealed to,,in-every case of an authorita- 
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tive revelation, or of a revelation which 
claims to rest on the evidence of any 
exertion of superhuman power. 

The second requisite i^, that the doc- 
trine must be declared first, and the 
power confirmatory of it evidenced after- 
wards. The obvious ground of this re- 
quisite oiust be some apprehension that 
without such a caution we cannot be 
assured that the power exerted may not 
have been given for one purpbse, and 
the authority which that power confers 
abused to another purpose by human 
fraud or error. Thus it is said that 
God's impenetrable wisdom may, for 
aught we know, have communicated su- 
pernatural powers to some particular 
individual or individuals, perhaps to an 
individual who may in his general cha- 
racter be very undeserving of credit or 
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of esteem,— may have so communicated 

4 

them with a particular view to some 
single object or end: and it. does, not 
follow that because that individual was: 
intrusted for one particular purpose, with 
an authority which it Js. impossible to 
dispute, he must therefore be entitled to 
plead the sanction of that authority ;oui 
all occasions on which he may be willing, 
to claim it But if he declares his doc- 
trine first, and then everts his power in 
confirmation of it, thus connecting the 
doctrine and the ; attestation together, 
the authority of the doctrine will stiU be 
evidently established, together with the. 
evide.nce of the attestation itself. 

To this I answer, that thpugh in the 
miracles of Scripture much of this cu- 
mulative proof may be found, much : of 
this immediate connexion between the 
doctrine and . its direct attestation, and 

D 
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tiaough a copula thus immediate and 
particular may be, and undoubtedly is, 
of great importance in evidencing the 
feal nature of the act performed, and in 
excluding all supposition of imposture ; 
yet, I do pot see on what principle it 
can become necessary to substantiate a 
claim of superhuman authority, if a 
Qian whose chenncal or mechanical 
knowledge I may have had proof of at a 
time ren^ote from the present, should 
>ow come and tell me that such or such 
facts ayid true, in the science of chemis- 
try, or of mechanics, which he professes, 
I have still that evidence for crediting 
what he says, which I derive from my 
knowledge of his ancient skill in the 
science. So, if a person whom I know 
to have possessed formerly a large poi*- 
tioQ ctf the confidence of my friend, if 
such a person tdUs me, even after the 
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lapse of inaji7 ^ears, of any passage of 
my fiiend's history, concerning whiph he 
may have had, so far as I know, suffi* 
cient* means of information ; I, in the 
^ual knowledge which J possess that 
they were at one time in habits of inier- 
coiqrse, have ground for crediting bim^ 
although I may not possess any evidence 
of there having existed any recent com- 
munication between them. And so, 
9lsQ, equally, if J am Jaught a re.wlatipn 
by a person whom I have known to 
exert at any time a power clearly super- 
human, that power must still confer on 
him some aiithgrity. The authority due 
at all times to any person who has ever 
shown proof of superhuman power, an4 
who now appeals to that proof as tq his 
esddeiice, cannot but be greater than thsU 
which, ceteris paribfis^ is due .to a pcfr* 
son who has never shown any sud^ 
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proof. He stands/, at all events, in a 
veiy peculiar situation, a situation which: 
gives him pieculiar authority : And that 
authority, whether it be accounted in all 
re$|tects wholly conclusive or not, being 
deriv^ from the exercise of superhuman 
power, cannot but be accounted a super- 
human'authority . 

■ « 

Sect. 4. — That all authority which is evidently 
superhuman must be accounted conclusive of 
the divine "authority, or of truth, unless it 
should happen that the truth of what is affirmed 
inay be disproved by contrary evidence. 

It has, now been proved that every 
exertion whatever of any power which 
is clearly superhuman, imparts' une- 
quivocally a superhuman authority to 
every affirmation made on the credit of 
that authority by the person exerting it. 
We.havetiow to inquire whether a su^ 
perhuman authority is to be admitted in 
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«dl cases as complete evidence of truth ; 
this, where a divine authority is claimed, 
being the same with evidence of that 
divine authority. 

Now, if there be no superhuman being 
but God, and if we assume * that God 
will not deceive us, the truth of this 
proposition is immediately evident. In 
the very proposing of it, therefore, we 
suppose the possible existence of some 
other superhuman being, or beings. 
. How can we be assured that these do 
not deceive us? We cannot know that 
all these beings are good. We even read 
in Scripture of evil spirits, the limits of 
whose power we cannot ascertain, and of 
whom, though doubtless their inter- 
ference in the creation is subordinate to 
the will of the Almighty Creator, we 
are taught to believe that they have an 
operation of their own. It may, indeed, 
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be possible thdt the character of the ife- 
telation, teachingj as we will suppose it 
to teach^ nothing but good, ex&mpti^ it 
from all suspicion of its having originated 
from any evil being* But hotr can we 
be Assured that we are hot deceived by a 
good being ? Is it altogether certain that 
no piou^ fraud, sucli as k recbi'ded of 
Numa ^nd of Solon^ chn l3e attempted 
by beings superior to man: dr can we 
affirfai positively of all such beings that 
they arte in no way liable to self-delusidiii 
trr that if liable to it, they hayfe not 
faieans nor ihcliriation to nse^ for ptopa- 
j^ting that deldsioii among mankind, 
the superhuman powers intrusted to 
them ? 

Here in the first place I lay it down as 
a principle, that the whok universe is 
under the government of God, and that 
it is wholly incredible tiiat a Being pos- 
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sessed of those attributes Which m^ be 
assumed or proved to be the divine attri- 
butes^ can possibly permit any impostor 
or enthusiast) whether human or supef • 
human, to acquire a title to att&ntioli 
and eredifcj by Which no human care or 
^acity ean pdssibly hinder vs frobt 
beitig deceived. And this, as I appre^ 
hend) is an assttfnption which we tkust 
make in all our reasonings c^ such Sub- 
jects as these. We must come to some 
such principle of rdiance on thfe divine 
prot^tion and c^ire, a^ ttfat it i^ill at 
least secure us from unavoidabfe error. 
If^ indeed, this were not so, man might 
pierhaps be the mere pkythirtg of Sbttlfe 
Htntaslic genius or spirit : bui assuming 
that it is SO9 it remains only to prove 
that, if that evidenee of steperhmmn 
power, which has already bfeeri shown ib 
be real evidence of the authority of the 
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revelation which it is brought to attest, 
he not accounted also a conclusive evi- 
dence of its truth, where there is no evi- 
dence to disprove the doctrines so at- 
tested, we nrust be betrayed into such 
unavoidable error. This being proved, 
the superhuman authority carries with it 
necessarily the sanction of the divine; 
and it may be proved, if I mistake not, 
as follows.* 



' * All doctrines may, I believe, be accounted 
certainly true, which we are taught on authority 
which is real evidence in itself, and which, if dis^ 
))uted, can be disputed only on the ground ef 
«ome arbitrary hypothesis. Thus if an angel 
bring us a mei^sage, I do not. say that it must be 
believed under all circumstances. Let it be sup- 
posed that it may possibly come from some being 
ivho is either deceived or a deceiver. Let it be 
supposed that circumstances may be attached to 
the message, or if not to the message, yet to the 
method of its communication, which n^ay give 
reasonable cause for suspicion. But what I say 
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It has already been shown that we 
attribute a real authority to the posses- 

isy that if no such cause can be shown, or no in- 
consistency with any truth which we JcnoiWy it is 
utterly unreasonable that any gratuitous surmise, 
any hjrpothesls of any unknwm principle, should 
eyor be allowed, although we inay not be able to 
prove the positive falsehood of that hypothesis, 
to disturb in the least our assent to the message. 
It may be impossible to disprove by any logical* 
process Berkeley's hypothesis of the non-exist- 
ence of matter: but if the philosopher who, on 
the ground that we possess not sufficient evidence 
of its actual existence, contends that it ma^ not 
exist^-^if that philosopher goes on to argue as if 
its existence were disproved, instead of arguing 
on it as merely unproved, every thing that he 
builds, on so weak an hypothesis must be utterly 
weak and valueless* And so, if it be asserted' 
that every thing which we have *been taught by 
any superhuman being or beings may by possi- 
bility be mere deception : of this proposition, 
though no doubt incredibly absurd, a positive dis - ' 
proval cannot be formally made out. But unless 
we can show that it must be accounted positively 
true, it is wholly futile and unworthy of our re- 

D 5 
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aion of merelj humaA wisdom and 
power. It has beSen shown also that thb 
analogous superhuman authority, sup* 

gard. Indeed, in general, whenever any thing 
which wc believe cannot be controverted on any 
accessible authority, all surn^ised about any more 
recondite principle, of which we are. ignorant, 
but of which', sup{)odngittn!le,.the consequence 
would be that our belief might be erroneous^ are 
entirely unphilosophical and t&nwortby of notice : 
and it is enough to refute all infe!)rencefs from such 
principles tlint a universal scepticisn^ must follow 
on their admission. For the inquiry which is in this 
tract undertaken, it has ^not been necessaiy td 
state these principles quite so broadly ^ diey 
have been stated in this note; though there i^ 
not much diifcrence between confiding in God 
that he will not suffer us to be unavoidably (te- 
ceived, and in placing confidence in the legiti- 
mate deductions which we txmke frrtm those fa- 
cullies and those means of knowledge which he 
has bestowed on tis. These observations^ how- 
ever, may not be useiess; if they tend to plrice in 
a fuller light the maxim that all just reasoners 
should refuse to allow their Inoxxlledge td be dis- 
turbed by any intrusion of igndrariCe. 



f)6siilg the exeftioti of hh aiithofiQr r^all^ 
^perhumatl^ affords aii eVidetifce ptir^ed 
bf all those grounds for doiibt whicH 
prevent our placing iEtn totire itli^tice ot} 
any hliih&h Wisdom ol* ihtegHty: Ahf 
ItJvelation which li sup^rhiimatj jbeing 
inay teach, StlEitids^ in the absetice €ff all 
eontradifctory evidence^ bfa the hifehfest 
possible ground of icredit. If it should 
hap])en that such a being should deceive 
nSf we have, as It may be said familiarly, 
na help for it. Consequently orh th6 
a^timption on which we are arguing, we 
may be quite cettaih that We ^hall not 
io be deceived. Nor, tinder the same 
conditioii of there lieing no contradictory^ 
^vidence^ can there be any difference t6 
tis of greatei* ot less between one ^per- 
huhito authority and anotheh In actsi 
Which are decidedly beyond the power 
of man, man cannot institute any com- 
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parispns.^ To suspend the attraction of 
a single particle of matter, a^nd to reduce 
instantaneously the solar system to 
nothing, may/ for aught we know,,de» 
mand equal powers* Every declaraition, 
therefore, on the uncontested authority 
of a being evidently superhuman, is 
made on an authority the highest pos- 
sible, and must be credited. 

This position, indeed, whether we 
could assign a reason for it or no, is a 
position which cannot be impugned. 
Granting the agency of superhuiQ^an 
beings, we can place no limits to what 
they may be able to do. They cannot 
qontravene, doubtless, the will of the 
Supreme. But we cannot know what 
he may wijl to be in their province. He 
may, perhaps, empower them to write a 
doctrine in the douds. But every man 

* Compare p. 7. 
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would believe a doctrine which he 
might see there written, whether or no 
he could assign the grounds of his belief. 
—And so of all other superhuman 
authority* 

With regard to the credit to be reposed 
in a mere man, who might prove a com- 
niunication with some superhuman being, 
I have to observe that the authority of 
that communication so proved must also 
be accounted conclusive, when not dis- 
proved by contradictory evidence. That 
it is real evidence has already been 
shown. I have only to prove, therefore, 
that this evidence is also purged of all 
those grounds for suspicion which attach 
in general to human authority. But 
this proof is easy. We may suspect an 
ambassador, even though we have no 
reason to distrust his credentials ; and 
this because we know that there is ge» 
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hera! ground fbr distrusting the eiitift 
fidelity of all human cotnmutiicatiotid. 
But we do not know that a snperhufrmn 
teing may not ehoose always a Mthful 
channel of communication, befoi'e W atf^ 
thenticates it by giving Any credlehtial. 
Of no siich being are ivt etititted tb 
{iresunl^ any ignorance of the whete 
future conduct of the man he selects ta 
tarry his message: or even if it be 
affirmed, that among sU|rerhuman eiist* 
ences any Subordinate one may in such 
base be ignhtant ; yet the controller of all, 
ill whom we necessarily confide, that be 
Will not suffer us to ))e Unavoidably d^ 
teived,^— Ae certdihly cannot 1)1^ igndtant 
of the pUrpirtseS to Which any authority, 
either humatt or superJiuiiian, may either 
J^frobably or possibly b^ abUs^d.^^Aiid it 
teay be affirmed distinfctly that, in sueh 
circumstances as these, it is wholly ini- 
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practicable to refuse an entire credit to 
any doctrine whicli is aflSmied by any 
person, of whom we are sufficiently bj^ 
sured that he has at any tirne had super* 
human power confided to him, and 
which is not contradicted by what wfe 
otherwise know.— The number of acts 
of such power which he may have ex- 
erted is in the present question of Do 
sort of importance. The number of 
such acts may indeed lie of great im« 
portance to prove satisfactorily, that 
they are not piretended, but real, that 
something sui^erhuinan has really been 
performed. But admitting the pei*- 
fdrinance ojp something superhuman, Anf 
one act proves as completely as a thou- 
sand some communication with a being 
capable of i)erforming them. The pro- 
position asserted, thei^re, is completely 
mad^ out, namely^ the proposition tehitoh 
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stands at the head of this section, that 
all authority which is evidently super* 
human, must be accounted conclusive of 
the divine authority, or of truth, unless 
it should happen that the truth of what 
is affirmed may be disproved by contrary 
evidence. 

Did I not restrict myself to a less 
extensive inquiry, I might now proceed 
regularly to prove of the Scripture mira- 
cles, that they truly evidence a power 
really superhuman, and that there is no 
admissible objection which can be alleged 
to disprove the doctrines which they 
attest. It is then the plain consequence, 
that the religion must be true which 
those iniracles can be adduced to support. 

But though what I have said appears 
to me proof incontestable, that every act 
of superhuman power must under. cer- 
tain circumstances prove a divine autho- 
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rity, yet the notion is so common that a 
divine revelation can be proved only by 
works indicative of the direct * exercise 
of a power known to be, strictly speaking, 
divine, and not by works which for any 
thing we know may prove directly only a 
power superhuman, that I fear it may 
require a more particular consideration. 

Now this notion is evidently rooted in 
the supposition, that we are capable of. 
finding out some distinction between 
those works which merely indicate a 
superhuman, and those which indicate 
a strictly divine authority. But the 
only distinction which has been pretend- 
ed between these powers, which, though 
doubtless far from equal, are still to us 
equally illimitable, is that none but God 
can be competent to alter those laws of 
nature, which He has stamped on the 

t See p. 4, Sp and the note there. 
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universe. Wherevfer We see therefirfe 
an alteration of those laws, we mani* 
fectly see His Jiand in thfe wdrk. Any 
phs^nomend tirhich do not alter thoie 
laws ixiAjf if tliey prove any thin^i 
prove sdme pbwer whicli is supierhuman^ 
but cdinnot be proo& of a revelation 
from Godi In oMer therefore to prove 
a divine retelation it is held to be neces« 
terjr, that the power exerted should 
eflFeet sbinetfeing contrary to, or some- 
thing inconsistent With^ those settled 
lawd of nature, which God himself has 
been pleased to appoint. And this^ it is 
said,' is what we See in the Gk)spel mi- 
racles.-:— This alone^ I telieve, is or can 
be the meaning of all arguments which 
tontend for the existence of any percep 
lible difference I>etween the effects of a 
power strictly divine, and of any super* 
human but subordinate power. 
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But here I answer that this vieiT of 
the subject seefns* in the first plac6 
greatly h'able to suspicion on account of 
the language which must be used in 
expressing it. If in a miracle there 
tttust be any alttration of, or any i«- 
consistency withj those laws of nature 
which God hiis instituted; T^e siippo^ 
of God, Although we exclude all othei^ 
iagency, that He alters, or^ as is com- 
inbhly i^aid; violates^ dome law or order 
which He himself has established. Bui 
it may b^, at least, doubtful, whether 
we can assert, without imiiiety, that 
God does one thing, and then ddes 
something contrary to it. He is a Being 
in whoih there is no variableness. No 
person who is acquainted with the con- 
troviersies which have subsisted betweeii 
Jewish and Christian divines, can have 
helped perceiving that the sole strength 
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of the Jews resides in the argument that 
their law is admitted to have come 
originally from the hands of God. They 
cannot ' conceive that an infinite Being 
should ever have instituted any law, 
which might require to be annulled af- 
terwards. Now this argument, although 
the Jewish application of it involves a 
fallacy, is yet, I believe, verbally strictly 
correct, and is properly to be answered 
not by referring to aiy proof, that God 
has annulled the Jevirish dispensation, 
but by proving, that in truth there is no 
contrariety between the Jewish dispensa- 
tion and our own ; that there is no an- 
nulling, in the sense of revoking, or 
altering, any thing that Gk)d had pre- 
viously done (the only sense in which 
the objection is relevant), but that both 
dispensations are consistent and the 
same. In the same manner, too, we 
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shall be met by the same objection, if 
we state that God in working a miracle 
alters or violates any law which he has 
prescribed* 

I answer, secondly, that if, in affirm- 
ing that a miracle must be som^thin^ 
inconsistent with the established laws of 
nature, we mean only that it must be 
something inconsistent with our own 
experience of the common course of 
events, and the general principles which 
we ourselves may from that experience 
be able to collect, this definition agrees 
entirely with what I have said of the ne- 
cessity of proving a superhuman agency; 
No doubt, we, assume avsettled course 
of events, and our own ability to dis- 
cern what that course is : we must as- 
sume this before we can draw any in- 
ferences, either from what happens in 
that course itself, or from any devia- 
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tions bovfi it which we may phsenre to 
take placQ. If there were no such 
course, all events would be alike the 
objects of stupid and ignorant wonder :* 
if these were no wayt there could be no 
demation^ The very principle on which 
we argue, that some events indicate, at 
least, a superhuman power is, that we 
knaw £rom our ordinary course of ex- 
perietice what human power can do. 
And to the de^nitipn of miracles that 

* Elle lui parl^ ensuite des ev6neniens etranges, 
des aventures efFrayantes dont elle avait cie tout 
recemment le jouet; mabla religieuse n'en conce- 
v^it 9UCUQ etojmeoicnt. Au dehors du couycdI 
elle ne connaissait que la legende, & Ic monde 
surnaturel: rien ne pouvait la frapper comme 
invraisemUable ou impossible : aucun 6venement 
n'^tait azzez etrange pour 6galer seulcment ceuz 
yu'eile voyait cliaque jour dans les yies des 
saints ; et a force d'avoir ete noiirrie de merveil- 
leux, elle en avait absolument perdu le gout. 
Julia Severn, iiL ia7» 168. 
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they 81*6 events deviating from, or in- 
consistent with those settled laws of 
natui*e, which we cftn deduce from ob- 
servation and experience, I have little 
objection but that it is too loosely ex- 
pressed; and does not sufficiently dis- 
criminate what is from what is not with- 
in the range of human power. It may 
be correcdy asserted, perhaps, that, exr 
cept on a principle of religion, no man 
will voluntarily die a martyr to his opi- 
nions. But to this rule it is at least 
said, that there have been exceptions; 
and it is quite manifest that no excep- 
tions to this rule would prove a super- 
human or a divine interference. Or, on 
the other hand, if we were to limit the 
definition to cases of deviation from the 
physical laws, we may be jgstjy said tq 
limit it too much; for who will con- 
tend that there may not be morale which 
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shall be no less cogent than physical 
miracles. It is farther to be observed, 
however, of this definition, that it im- 
plies nothing as to the question, whe- 
ther the miracle must be strietlj a di- 
vine, or whether it may be only a su- 
perhuman work. A deviation from, or 
an inconsistency with, those laws which 
we deduce from our experience or ob- 
servation caniiot be pronounced to be 
the solution of a knot which God only 
could loosen. 

Lastly, if by the settled laws of na- 
ture we mean, as we ought to mean, if 
the objection be pertinent, the laws 
which God has imposed on creation, the 
answer is no less plain, that, granting, 
as we are supposed to do, the distinct 
power and operation of superhuman be- 
ings, and granting also, as is, no doubts 
but reasonable, that the power of those 
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beings must still be drcumscribed by 
those, laws which the Supreme Being 
has imposed ; yet it is impossible for us to 
know what those laws are, and conse- 
quently to know what ^is a deviation 
from them. We live in a world which is 
full of wonders, and, ignorant as we are 
of the means by which God works, and 
of the extent and combination of the 
laws by which he governs, it certainly 
is not obvious at first sight, what events 
are to be referred directly to him, and 
what are to be referred to the voluntary 
acts of any, except man, of those rational 
beings whom he has endued with a 
power of acting. Let me here refer to 
what has already been observed, that in 
acts which are decidedly beyond the 
power of man, man cannot institute any 
comparisons.* Consequently in events 

* See p. 60. 
£ 
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which are equaUy unknown to us, and 
equally remote from our experience and 
observation, we cannot pronounce that 
a greater power is requisite to produce 
one than to produce another; and this, 
although, if we come to a trial, the 
one event may be easily achieved by 
man, and the other may be altogether 
impossible, or possible to God only. 
Nothing can be easier than to excite 
the surprise of a chUd by the experiment 
of producing a colour instantaneously 
from the mixture of two colourless fluids ; 
and this will surprise him quite as much 
as, if not more than, the resuscitation 
of a body actually dead. So those phi- 
losophers who lived when science was in 
its infancy. Bacon, certainly not less 
than others, appears to have anticipated^ 
with the same degree of confidence, the 
future acquisition of some powers over 
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nature, at the apparent absurdity of 
which we now can scarcely help smiling, 
and of other powers which have long 
since been surpassed in the brilliant 
career of scientific discovery « In no 
one of these cases, supposing in all of 
them an equal degree of ignorance, is 
the surprise of the child, or the antici« 
pation of the philosopher, either more 
reasonable, or more unreasonable, than 
in another. But precisely similar to such 
anticipations so made must be all human 
speculations concerning the laws of na« 
ture or of God, if by those laws we 
mean any thing else than our own de^ 
ductions from our experience and obser* 
vation. Nor can there be the least 
meaning in asserting in any other sense 
than the sense of its relation to those 
deductions of our own, that any event 
whatever is supernaturah Accordingly 

£ 2 
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it has been sometimes justly observed, 
that the redemption by Christ, though 
to us a doctrine of revelation, may to 
superior beings appear no less natural^ 
that is, no less in the common course of 
God's providence, than any other the 
most common event. And so also the 
miracles, which are to us the evidences 
of revelation, of the revelation which 
teaches us that very redemption, may 
be no less agreeable to that course of 
nature which is settled in the divine 
order of things. The conclusion, there- 
fore, must rest entirely undisturbed, 
that since we know not what that divine 
order is, nor what the laws impressed by 
Grod on the creation, we cannot argue 
from, or know of, any deviation from 
them. 

I may here remark, that all those 
passages of scripture which have been 
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adduced to substantiate an opposite^ con« 
elusion fail entirely to beair that conclu-^ 
sion out* There are many passages, 
which speak of the miracles of our Sa** 
viour as evidently proving God*s au- 
thority: but whether they prove this^ 
because we have to consider the miracle 
as being the direct, or the particular 
act of Gody or because we have to con- 
sider it as a proof of His authority, not 
directly, but by remote derivation, can- 
not be in the least collected from what 
is said. Indeed, we might argue with 
far more show of reason, that our Sa- 
viour himself has made the concession, 
that the power displayed in his miracles 
proves of itself only a superhuman au« 
thority. He appears to concede this, 
where in answer to the blasphemers who 
attributed his works to a demoniacal 
agency, he does not deny the power (tf 

£ 3 
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demons to perform them, but merely 
infers from the character of the works, 
and of the doctrine founded on thein, 
that they must be performed in the 
cause of a holy God. But in truth the 
argument here may be merely an argu- 
ment tx concessis, or on the Jewish 
persuasion that evil spirits possessed 
powers which might be adequate to the 
performance of miracles. Whether they 
really possessed such powers or not can- 
not be safely inferred from that argu- 
ment. 

. The only objection which I can fore- 
see to what has been said is, that since 
we know God to be the controller of all 
things, since he is present always, and 
particularly since we assume in the pre-r 
sent case, that he wUl not permit men 
to be subjected' without restraint to any 
deception by superhuman beings, all 
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miracles which give a legitimate ground 
for credit are properly to be accounted 
not their work, but His. His permit- 
ting or authorising them makes than hid 
own. 

But to this I answer, that it is wholly 
beyond our power to identify God's per- 
missions with his acts. We cannot but 
know that he permits evil to exist, yet 
We dare not say that he is the author of 
evil. This question accordingly is al* 
lowed to be inscrutable. Also, though 
we know God to be the controller of 
all things; though we are taught by 
scripture that he is present everywhere ; 
and though, humbly allowing for the 
too probable impropriety of all the lan- 
guage which we can use in speaking of 
Him, we may justly suppose that he is 
in a peculiar sense present in all miracles 
w!rought to substantiate a true religion; 
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yet none of this knowledge applies in 
the case before us. That he controls 
all does not prove that he does all. 
Were this a good inference, it would 
lead necessarily to the conclusion, that 
he is no less the author of evil, than of 
good : (a sufficient example this, if ex- 
amples were wanted, of the utter fallacy 
of all positive conclusions from the in/i* 
nity of God's attributes :) or though the 
peculiar presence of God in the christian 
miracles may be allowed by christians 
to prove his personal agency in them, 
we must not attempt to prove from re- 
velation the very principles by which 
the revelation is proved. And, without 
scripture, we can no more prove God's 
presence in the christian miracles, sup- 
posing those miracles to have been real- 
ly performed, than in any thing else 
which, on any hypothesis, it may be 
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supposed possible for a good angel to 
do. 

It must be all along remembered, 
that this is no question of fact, whether 
or no God be the sole operator of mi- 
racles. If he be, we are quite content 
with this admission. We ask no more 
to draw the inevitable conclusion, that 
the religion which He attests must be 
true. But the question is, whether con- 
ceding, as we must, that there may 
exist other beings besides God, pos- 
sessed of superhuman ability, we can 
still argue miracles to be directly from 
Grod. And this, I think, it is plain 
that we cannot. This concession is also 
the hypothesis on which we argue. We 
set out with supposing that other beings 
besides God, whether those beings be 
good or evil, may act without God's 
special direction. How far this is so is 
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not the question, though unless we 
would contend that evil spirits have 
God's personal sanction and authority 
for what they do in opposition to his 
laws (and this would be ati utter con- 
fusion of meaning), we cannot deny 
that good spirits may do good, no less 
independently of him than evil spirits do 
evil. 

But here it may be objected, that if 
we suppose the existence of other super- 
human beings besides God, and that the 
power of these beings is absolutely illi- 
mitable, we suppose those beings to be 
so majiy Gods. Some such being might 
be the creator of the world. But to 
this I answer, that we do not suppose 
that the power of these beings is abso- 
lutely illimitable, but only that it is illi- 
mitable by human faculties. On the 
contrary we assume that it is limited 
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by, or is subordinate to, the will and 
power of the Supreme Being. Conse- 
quently, however great it may he, the 
very hypothesis that it is thus subordi- 
nate, saves the prerogative due only to 
the Supreme. It has been often con* 
jeetured, and there may, perhaps, be 
authority for it in revelation, that the 
moral superintendence of every particu- 
lar individual is committed by God to a 
guardian angel or spirit. If of an in- 
dividual, why not of the world ? If of 
the world, why not of the system ? We 
can no more assert that God cannot de- 
volve even on a creature the work of 
creation, than that he must act imme- 
diately in the fall of a sparrow. Mil- 
ton's angels, ** the least of whom could 
wield these elements, and arm him with 
the force of all their regions,*' might 
have been made no less able to create 
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than to destroy. It is to be observed 
also, that these suppositions do not come 
properly from .those who assert^ but 
from those who start objections to the 
assertion, that miracles prove a divine 
authority. The fundamental argument 
in support of that assertion is, that we 
are intided to infer a superhuman au- 
thority from proof exhibited of super- 
human power. We then contend fur- 
ther, that from superhuman authority 
we may, under certain conditions, infer 
the divine. Even these conditions can- 
not be wanted, if there exist not> be- 
sides the divine, any other superhuman 
power or authority. 

But then comes the hypothesis (and, 
with whatever certainty we may con- 
tend that the doctrine affirmed in it is 
taught in scripture, it is in this argu- 
ment to be regarded merely as an hy- 
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pothe^is), that there may be, or are, 
subordinate beings intrusted with some 
superhuman powers. That this hy- 
pothesis is, in the argument concern- 
ing miracles^ in which we must ab- 
stain from borrowing knowledge from 
revelation, wholly gratuitous, I admit 
and contend. It gains no point, it re- 
moves no difficulty. It merely puts the 
tortoise in the place of the elephant. 
But then, if made, it must be conceded ; 
and if it be thus conceded, that such be- 
ings may exist, their powers must neces- 
sarily be illimitable by man. I have now 
proved that even, though thus illimitable, 
the hypothesis itself, which ought not 
otherwise to be conceded, saves God's 
prerogative : but still if the powers of any 
beings besides God are thus illimitable by 
us, we cannot argue any powers to be di- 
rectly from God. 

F 
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To prove his authority, therefore, they 
must be shown to come from Him in- 
directly, or, in other words, ultimately, 
or by implication. But this has already 
been made sufficiently evident. 



TH£ END. 
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